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ABSTRACT 

This study uses a model to analyze long-range 
educational p*lanning for the achievement of^ educational purposes, 
goals, and ^objectives. The study was intended to examine planning 
from a broad perspective that includes the objectives, 
administr atioiv, and ecfonomics of education. Much of the analysis 
applies to public as well as to private instituti-ons and to colleges 
and universities as well as to elementary and' secondary schools; . 
howevef, special emphasis is given, to private institutions of higher 
education. (Author) ' ' // 
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1. Introduction 



|)l/ce(jl in the learn, 
i we have associated 



For many yeari^ e(hicators believed tljat when students are 
inj^ environment of an e(hicational institution tliey learn. And we have associated 
learning with iryprovenient and betterment, forgettrng that thieves also improve* by 
practice and thus become better thieves. ^ ^ ^ 

Thus the quest in education should not only be for effective or efficient educa- 
tion, hut education for a specific thought -after effect. It is time \.h re-e^valuate the 
purpose of education and stet?r the ship of Jearnidg according to a map. Ship$ do 
not reach a thought -after harbor by drifting with every wind. But before educators 
set out from harbor they had better look over their harbor (examine the situa|tion), 
map their c{)urse iplan and program), Lool^ over the^r ship and crew (study the re- 
/ sources), parcel out the jobs uiHocate the resources), regulate and steer the boat 
(control the resources), and when they land make sure they are in the right harbor 
(analyze the results). 

o 

2, Purpose of the Study 

'Q^e purpose of this study is to analyze lofig-range educational planning for the 
achievement .'of tFie educational purpose, goals and objectives with > the^ help of a* 
model. The study is intended to examine planning in education from a broad per^ 
spective of the objectives of education, educational administration, and economics of 
education. Excluded from the 'scope of the study is a discussion of detaij policies. 
Much of the analysis presented applies to public as well as to private institutions, 
and to colleges and universities as well as to elementary and secondary schools, but- 
special emphasis has been given to private institutions of higher learning. 

No effort has been made to make this study a comprehensive one; .rather it is^ 
perhaps best viewed as an attempt to structure, overview, and outline those aspects 
,of education, economics and finance of education which concern long'ferm educational 
planning. 

Human and material resources were considered not only for what they are, but 
for what ^they could become, for their potential. The resources of education interact 
in the process of education to' produce, among other results, graduates that meet the 
statdd objective's of the institution. 
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f ' ^No attempt hjis biH'n umuW to pri'si^nt i\w Planii^'ing. ProKranuuinK. Hudgt'ting 
Systt'in PPBS as siK'h l)ut tin* prt'si'iU paptT follows juany conri'pts 6[ tlu' systi'm.* 
Tlu* IM*HS, in the final analysis, iMiiphasizi's hiid^t'tinK : lon^^-rangi' t'diicational 
planning i'mphasi/<'s thr achii'vi'nu'nt ol tlu' piirposej goals and ohjt'ctiv es of an in- 
stitution. 



. - 3. Educational Planning 

Planning niay-l)i' di'fini'd as a system of antii-ip^jitoi y decision making in an in- 
terdependent, dy<iamic environment. Planning eomjerns itself with the future and 
with decisions that will affects the W(»rking operatifin of the institution. Planners 
consitji'rrd not only the area of concern hut also the ('ffect that a change in unv area 
will havi* on one or many other areas. Further, coi (litions change constantl5^ s(j that 
rules devi'lopi'd for one month may not aj)ply anotller month. 

In the ai)srnce of a sound long range j)lanning ijrocess. it is easily irtuierstandahle 
wily many administrators prefi-r to take c;ire of short-term cristas by what may be 
called "administration by exasprraticm " and stei'r by what they consider their good 
c(>nnnon sense. 

/ Planning is meaningful only in the light of thij institutional purpcjse, goals, and 
objfct/yes. It connects a si't of hoped-for goals Jnd obji'ctives to a srt of realized 
objectijf t;H. It assists in pointing out where the in?|titution is, where it wants to go, 
and how to gel there. If llit" direction matters Iitth> planning is considered too time. 
eonsun^Uig to 1k' of value. 

Kflucational planning in higher education tradi ionally has i)t'en an area closely 
relate to t.he development of physical facilities and" to fund raising. Instituional 
deytylopment personnel needed varied and persuasive literature to coax a reluctant 
pui)li^ to invest its resources in a particular insfitulion. Planning, as seen in this 
study goes deeper and has a different purpose. 'Ifhere is na need here to glamorize 
orei^largean institution. The emphasis is on facilitating the leaching of the staled 
purpose, goals and objectives. I 

lulucatflninl planning, as a complex system, Was few guidelines and law.s, (ien. 
eralizytions are diilicult. Yet Kwing has develoiied seven interesting laws for plan- 
ning:. 

" Law I : A viable program meets the neud^ of 
V fa^ The formal organization 

ib* Individuals \ I 

(c) and (iroups. 

Corollary lA : \^rhe perfect plan is not perfect from an ()rganizational, in- 
dividual or group standpoint. 

Corollary IB: The three needs should be borne in mind during the concep. 

1 H.j. Hartley. Kducattonal^HanutnfrprogrammtngHttdgctiUfy ( Kn^lewood Cliffs. New jerKey : 
! Prentice Hall, Inc.. 1968), pp\ 75 99. 

'i 
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tion and (k'si^n ot a program as well as durinj^ its execution. 
Law 11: Kffei'tive planning is incomplete planning. 

Cot'oilary IIA ; The optimum amount of detail is roughly prop(/rtional to the 
organizations (Experience in planning. 

Corollary IIE^; The less able and trustworthy a i)lanning leader's subordi- 
nates, the less he can plan in any way. 

Law III : Kvery well drawn plant is out of (late by the time if /s in use. 

Corollary III A : The only plan that conceivably can be KK)/^^ up to date is 
one that was drawn in error. 
Law IV: Planning creates anti planning. " , / 

Law V: The planning leader who is effective for a sustained period has politi- 
cal power. 

Law VI: (iood planning does not always succeed. 

Corollary VIA : Poor planning does not always fTiil. 
Law VII: The act of plani!ing itself changes /KTeNituation in which the organi- 
zatioiv operates."^ 



1. A Model for Long-Rangc Educational Planning 

Kong range planning is an on going decision-making process in light'of the edu- 
cational purpose, goals, objectives and future conditions. It further the facilitating 
of the process of echication and organized pern^eating feedback on the basis of ac- 
curate evaluation. 

Long range planning in education recognizes education as a long living, continu- 
ing, purposeful agent of change. Further, it is based on research and the confidence 
in some degree of political and social stability. 

Long/range planning can also be understood by examining some negatives. 
Drucker suggested some of them : 

" 1. It is not ' forecasting.' Forecasting attempts to find the most probable 
course of events, or at best, a range of probabilities. 

2. Long-range planning does not deal with future decisions. It deals with tTie 
futurity of present decisions. 

W Finally, the most cx)mmon misconception of all, long-range planning is not an 
attempt to eliminate risk. It is not even an attempt to minimize risk."^ 

A model for long range planning is presented in figure 1. The figure presents 
an attempt to systematize and bring the whole area into a graphic focus. The de. 
sign of a model for computer simulation is beyolui the scope of this study. The four 
inputs, especially the area of educational purpose, goals and objectives are discussed 
in another part of the study; whiJe considering the process, special considerat^ion 

2 D. Ewing, The Human Side of Planuin^ (New York: The MacMillan Company, 1969), p. 187. 

3 D. F. Drucker, " Long Range Planning Means Risk Taking," in David W. Ewing, ed.. Long- 
Ranffv Planning for Manag£mcnt (New York : Harper and Row, 1958), pp. 7 9, 

n " 
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in ^nven to iUv pianninK^ ))UyCi^^n. Some may iwfruc that plnnninK ^^hould In* an 
input ^'incv it is rloi^cly ivlaled to tlu» ^durational purpose. frn:\h and ohjtTtives. 
The present author fonsiclfcrs planning: an integral part of the educational process. 
The outcome measures must he designed specifically to redect the educaticmal pur- 
pose. Koalsand objectives of the institution. Evaluation and fee<JhacI< concern inputs, 
processes, and outputs. * 

The purpose, the K<>nls and objectives must ^fovern the direction the institution 
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Knnj,' K.ifiKt' I'idui atifinal I'lannuij^ 

l;il\f^. ihcsv will l)c I'xpn'sscd in Ilu' dcMicd re uiFTv Wci c llu* [)i cijccl hmin mainly 
to lead the cdiu aliotial iiisl it ill inn. tluMi iUc prntrss should hi' calli'd pinjcciniK <n 
!iMc*i astiiu!. hill n«t! lun),^ r.n^'c pl.inninj.: 

^ Omi- \aliic nj a l*tiu^ ran^c, plan lies in il^^ cniphasis in ilchMnnnin« ffiK prcscnl 
arcurati* cnndilutn ut Iht* iiisi ii ut mn ll ininrpmati's all a^pi'i ls nt ihc cduialiona! 
»aii\i*v and plains sliidv and K'*^'^ '""ii Ihcii' to help lac ditalc a hcttcr ai hii'VcnuMit 
ot ihv idiual lotMl purpose 

I.oiU! ran^V* iJlanniUK! ronei'in*. ilsell with all ediiealional rcMiurces nieludinj^' the 
lU^^lnl/aI inna! .ii iii lure tor ihc ii^- nl the echiealional re*»ourees 

Iir nn".( rount^ries liie < \pandnu: re'-<uin eM lor t'dueation have not UepI paee'wilh 
the i-xpandini! deni and tor I'diu alion. This ha^^ e^pt'i lallv heen Wuy in private edu 
-tatmH In linie-^ when resouires are pleiililul. the lunelioii o! edue.ilional hmyi lanj^je 
pl.inninr w^iHtunlv to Keep the in^liliition on louise, durin^^ limes of sciv sean'e 
re^nuii es. ii ha . an added tiinetioM o! prcservinj^j or pui p^Isefiilly diseonl iiiuiiu! the 
edue.ilional in»li(ulion or system ileiu'^.. 

Fnilher. the a'v.umi»h(»ns and major ji^round rule^ ot the lonj.^ raiu^e plan mu^t 
he riearlv -staled m older ht taeililale the (le?Nch>pment of intermediate raiu^e plans 
i!mi will lake iMin I onsidet al ion eli.nij^^e-. in the assumpiions and h.! ae ^^''^nul rules 
The .v^-simipt lojis mav he ^M'liei al and ^if)eeihi and he related to social, polilie.d. ecu 
immii.d. leehnohi^^ii .d. ediiealHiii.il and other faetoin. 

The major ^tep in the deschipineiit of a lonj.^ ran^:** plan is the fxaminatum of 
deared reailts in the lu^hl of the present stains repjiit. researched assumptions and 
mlelhtjeiil projeilioiis ot pi;^'sent trends. Where lliese factors aiv close toj^^ethei. 
lonj:; raiu'fe" plannuu! wilh he ridalivelv easy. Where they .ire far .ipail. the desired 
eduialional result rather than the piojei tion should hecjuiie- 1 he mainstay of the lon^ 
laiij^^e plan 

PlanniiU' presu|)pose^ a i hoice helween alternatives. Without clioii c. onlv one 
course ni ac tion wj)u1(I he possihle. It it. ihe process o! w'orUiiu^ tow.ird desired ^joals 
.111(1 ol))e( t i\(' . and minimi/iiH' the oi rui reiu'e o| uiidesired future results. 

In the dailv press «tf activities, adminisi ralois find little time to step hatd\ and 
view their insiiiuiioii or svsieiii m a hroad e(hi('nti(Mial i)ei spective. Lon j,^ i ai^^e 
planning provides .in tM)p<'i v l'>i' 'l^i^^ Amoiuj other ihiiiKs. it hij^ddi^^hts future 
pn»hlems ancj ^^ivcs lead time for \.diie jiid^^ments of present operations m the lif.:hl 
<tf a slated purpose, it opens windows for ima^^iiialiv(* prolitahle exploration, it hel[>s 
in pieventiiur piei eme.d deti imenl.il solutiems. and it lead's and stimulates in the 
achievement oL the set j)Uipose. ^.joals and ohjei'tiNcs o| the institution. 

The term- lonj^ raiiMc I^hm «nid master phin are usuallv svnonvmous. hut the term 
master plan has heen more e\tensivelv used in connectii>n with industiv and [)hysi 
cal f.icilities. 

Some hnuyfAwy^v plans m.iv he pretested hy use of mathemalu'al and other mod- 
els. laht)n>tlM les. and dat.i pro(*essinj», 

LcX^V! J '^iU^e educatnui planniin^ will also make use. where need oceui s. of pinniiiiui 
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(alc'iidar>. (low t h.irts. iMi)ut Dutpul analysis, lu'iu^fit n)sl analysis. rost cffK'livonoss 
fvalualiun. inana}:;fmfnt information systems, t^aniinj,' accountal)iIity and simpJe de. 
^.rriplivc summaries. 

Liuur ran^'f |)lannnut in rducation cannot Ik* tlu» task ol a few selected adniinis- 
ttalots. Jt should involve the participation of all the publics concerned with the in- 
stitution, from the lowest operational level to the hi^^iest hoard level. 

< 

5. Dimensions of Long-Ranf?e Educational Planning 

The dimensions of lonjr lan^'c educatioTial i)lanninK Considered in this study are 
limr tanMc. onetitation. function, control and scope. J*'i^urc 2 shows the inter rela 
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I.on^; Kanf?o Kduiatinnal INanninK 
lic»iiN!up brlNM iMi tin- N .irioiis (liiiu'iisions ot pl.innuH' A niMnl)iM (»l hIisim \ atiniis l iin 

Kyst. tlu- f.iti j^oin's ,iH' nnl .ill r\li.mNli\r list. ihr\ .uv not mutually cm Iu^ivc, 
n»»r .iri* ihrw .il\v.i\s K\r.u (liMii.iif.it ton lines IhMwcimi the sarinus citej^Mnu's. Like 
ninsi $,^raphu' pri'sciita! mn a, tlfis ch.ut is a simi^^iliiMtmn of complex rel.itionshij)s. 

Seeond, a snsIimh of plaimmj^' rould he de\eIopi'd .imund ri\c\\ latej^ory of the 
first ftiur phasi's 

. Tlnrd. Ihr pl.inniiuj lerhni(|iii* and nu*t ho(lolo)^y for one plannnu: dinuMision niu^hl 
!»e uiisuilaf)le lor .inotlu*r [)lannnu! dinuMiaon. 

Fiunlh, ai i uiati' di'finil loiih. i .ire wilh scnianlu ; .uid ^I.ul(laf dt/ed unil-^.iii' nei es 
^arv to maki- plannnu^ posHiliK- 

Time Rnn^rc^' Tlu* nii^^-^mn of .m institution usu.dly perpi'tual I.on>: r.iiH^i* pl.in 
nnuL loiu 1*1 n^^ It • flf u ual!\ with .1 tinu- jieiiod of ten to fifteen \imi^. hut' in ^ome 
ia-.es the lont^est phmniiu^ pi-riod .uKisahU' 1*. tive t<> sescn M.ns. Interme(halr 
i:an).^c pl.uuiinj: iiuoIm-' <»ften a li /e ve.ir period, hut here ah^o tlu're may l)e a r.mj^i' 
fri»m ahout tlm-i- vears to iMj^lit w-arv Short raiif.ie plans .ire u^aially atiiuial pl.in*^, 
iiul in ^.oini* ia*i's t\si» M-ar pl.ins or e\in thu'c month plans nHi> he de-.iial)le All 
plaiinni^ .uid piMffu nianre evalua ion is a eontimuuis proees^s. Tin* eniphasih is not 
on .1 puhh .lu'd pl.m, hut on tin- .u''iie\iiH! of desired results throuj^^h planiiinj^. 
Orientation Hierarchy; The purpose of an edueational institution or system is the 
^;ui(hiH; pn-ii^pt or niissioii toward whuh all aiMi\ilies uMimately are direi'led. The 
>^Coals are it^ lon^^ raru^e spei itir i sj)irations.. The ohj(/t'tives|are tin* intermediate 
ranj^e at lainnien't h'N ids (hreet I'd toN/ard the aehievement of the ^^'oals. The priorities 
are tlie Tanking ot instttnUonal iih ct, ti\ cs in order of im|)(»rtanee. The proj^rams art* 
interrelated aetivitii's di*sij,^ne(l to .u'liiev e speeili^' iiisT jTiTtinnal oh)eelives within a 
stipulated j)eiiod ot time. Tin* hud5^el is a planj^or allotatin}:^ rcoiirees to speeilir 
prj»f.'rams Tin i'\ ahi.it ion nuMsures th^de^Mee to whu h the stated purpose, j^joah. 

I 1 1\ i .iiid pi o^'i afiis has I' heen .u lues i'd 
Function Hierarchy: The slati'ineiit ot the rnission of an institution is the haT^is for 
all turthei pl.mniiHi Strale^:ic |)lamiuij^' is hest ehar arteri/ed hy its emphasis on 
loiij» rariM^'dness, irisi ituliori wide s(.*ope and eonrern with ends or ientation.' Develop 
nu^ntiil [)l«imini>^ lom-erris itsell with the irnplerTientatiori of the slratej.^ie plan on a 
(le\ eh»pmenl/ [)er lod hy development pi rind hasis. Tactu al plannnu^ usually (diarac 
teri/ed hv short raiu'T'diii'ss, prf)j:ram uide conceriK and product oru'litaliori. Assess 
rm-nt is the in .ilu.it ion ot the pn»j.M'Hn results in lij.:ht ot the planning piocess. 
Control Hierarchy: The i hartiM and coiistit'uttoii provide the hasic framework and 
piirptise m! an institution or system. The charter aiu'l c*onslilnli(iii are rarely, if ever 
chaii>te(l Bv laws provide more tsisilv" cliarujealftle ilaws which j^overti I hi* operation 
»if the institution. Policies ;ire autlioriz(»d )^uid(\/f() a(*tion that staiidarizi* activities 
and deci^n>ris. As j^'oals and ohjeiMives (Miarij:!(\ i)y laws and p<)li('ies must h(» re 
examined to asi iTtain fhcir {^>nluiuuiM relevancv Adninii^tiative ac tions. hud^ets 
and pioee.dure«. (ontml tin* month hv iiioni h implement. ition ol the pro^nam. The 
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audit fvaluatfs it- Ihi' intiTit of tlic variims coriln^s has Iuhti followed and rnay hi\ 
amon^ other evahiators, in the area of Hnanee, rnamii^tement, and achninistration. 
Scope: The mission of the inslilution and i)erformanee evaluation are institution- 
wide in sn)f)e. In ordc^r to brin^; eaeh f)IiinninK f)haHe as eh)se to the working level 
as possible. Ituig ran^e |)lan^ are usually developed division wide and then co-ordinated ; 
intermediate ninge plans are usually orifjiriated on the departmental level ; and short 
range f)n)gram |)Ians on a program wide scale. 



0. Purpose of Education 

(• of an e(hicii 



(j-eneially the purpose of an e(hicatii>nal institution remains urf^hangcd. I'suallv 
the statement of [)urpose is written in (piite general terms so that it can be accom- 
modated i)V various goals and objectives 

Oiilv the rt.ibjlitv of tlie mstrtutional purpose makes lonj^ range planning pos 
sible. For a change in purposi* would result in needed changed in goals, olrjcci ivi's 
and programs. ()ne of the basic usefulnesses of the institutional purpose is its ^ta 
l)ililv. In an everch.mging soeietv there must l>e some absolutes toward which the 
educational instituti»>n can be steered. The iiiMitutional purpose is an outgrowth of 
the philosophy ol the educational institution. It must have it^^ basis in real n(M*(ls, 
in a detinite value system, in a way of life* anrl education. 

The more gi'iieral the institutional purpose, the niore varied will be its interpre 
lation and thus permit change in the educational institutiiMi. The desired (legre<* t>f 
po^is.ible change in an* educational institution can. to s.ome degree, be affected by tlii' 
si'ope of the institu^onal purpose. 

(Jc^nerally, the purpose of the institutiouMVouId l)e rentudied' (juite rarely, about 
everv five or ten veais. 



7. (ioala of Education 

The ^itudv of goals, objectives and projjrams follows an annual cyle 
The goals an educational institution should be reviewed annually. The goals 
give meaning tt> the long range plan. They are the basis on which the long range 
plan is built. Changes in society, ("ducat ion or tjie institution would bring about 
changes in goals. Yet generally, goals aje high marks on the distant? horizon and 
chang<' i in them will occur onU' about every three to four years. In a wav. the gt)als 
area more exac t statement of tk^e institutionjjj|3[irpof.e and as such would !.how some 
ol the stiibilitv of the institutional pi^rposi'lJ^^A 

(ioals and objectives must he so writleft^S&t they may serve as a basis for oper- 
ational outcmtie measures. 
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^ LtinK Range Kdiuatinnal Planning 

• t 

S, Objectives of Education 

The iiisliluiioniil ubjiTiiv i-s, in order of fjrua itii's. lurni the Ijiisis lorjlic inter 
meffiale r.nij4('^l.ni Tfu-si- ohji^rlives and plans need annual review and adjustment. 
Most plannniK'->lu>ul(l take plaee i)n tins |e\el. h)r tins |e\(.| is tlie \ ital IjnU of the 
Histituliona] i)urpose antl^^naU U. the artual annual pro^rnm/ This h-vel [)ermits 
tile broader nist it utn )nal [M'rspin tjN e of pin pi^se and tune and yet relates to the an 
nual pro^jram. Aeeurati- jnforniatu>n as ti> tiie dcKMce of arJyc-venirnt wf eaeli annual 
I)lan IS needed to help keep the^hjectues relevant and t hei>Uernie(Iiat(' xww^v [)lan 
up to dale. VVuh<.ut .ulhi lent ari urate data, the ac hievement of the ohjertu es ran 
not !)(. measured \\\ au h a rase data are imjuirtant as a hrid^je between the insti 
tulHuial jjluloHophy and the realistir actual state <il the ^istitutir^i. 

Kchiralional planniiHi (loes not^ always involve the j^rowth of an institution. 
Hint/er. in Thv ColUf^iv^aml {'nirvrstty Jounial, writes; "our self scrutiny has resulte(i. 
in the last f) vears. m our droppm^r .uie department and two schools. It takes a 
l)eculiar kind ol (i»ura^!e to make 'orphans' out of a lot o| alumni. 

One thiiu: we conc luded earlv We can't he all things to all men. We know 
our strengths and cnn weaknesses We're ready and willm« to capitJtli/e our 
slren^lhs and shore ui) our wc*aknesses."'' The Taxonomy of Edmatwuul: Ohjativvs 
^^UK^c»sts three lv[>c*s of e(luc;jftic»nal objectives; co^^nitjve. affective*, and mnnipula 
tive. 

A. CoMinlise objec tjves deal with recognition of- knowh-d^je and the develapnuMU of 
mleilectual abilities and skills. The t;^>;onomy dealt exclusively wit/ C'o^^nitive 
objectives and divided them further into knowled^f. rompreliension. iWlicatujn. 
analysis. svnthchKs and evaluation. * 

V* Atfeciiv(» objectives deal with clianKi'^ m interest, attitudes, values, and the de 
\eIopment of appreciations and adju^^tments. 

C. Manipulative objectives deal with motor skills." 

9. PrioritlcH of Educational Objectives 

Phiiosophu ally, educators could desire e(|ual emphasis on a series of stated pbjec 
tives. F^ut the spirit of competition. Indian strength and weakness, resource limi 
rations, politics, social conditions and otberfactors make perfect equality of objetttives 
impossible. Some fjbjectives. without any specific direction or effort, are apt to j)ush 
themselves to the top in the |)r()C(v.s of education. Others are apt to starve jn ii 
corner. Priority planninj.: concerns itsell with which educational objectives shiiuld 
l)e moj^l imf«'rtanl and which of secondary importance. The consideration i>f pru>rliti(»s 

4 R.J. Kibler. L, L. Barker, and I). T. Milen. iUhnntnul Ohftrttna atul luatrtutitm (Honton; 
^^jj^^^ Allyn and Bacon. Ine , lUVOs pp. lOIi 110. 
^^JI. Runripn Hintzer, "Planning" Tin Colli/jc uuii Tntvcrruh Journal, \\ (Summer liHhh, 1. 

Ttixouomv of Eiluvational Ohjvtiivvn, llofuihooh / * C^f/piainr Dmnatft (New York: Longman, 
(ireen and CD/npany. l!>r>lii. p. 3, 
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« 

taKc^ llu' rniplia^o . riiiilinl awav from thi' arlual wiirkiiu! Icvi l ami iilarcs il iii .1^ 
hroacliT pcr'^pcTliv r oi piirpo'^c. f^inixU* aivil tunc*. 

The setting «)l ol)|i'i'ti vi'-» reveal*. ginlhrtiiiH nhjec tive^^ The iimre Inniteil the 
n-^mines. the '»liart)CT the eonllu t in the alhu ation of luunilu-^. Wliere res<iureeH 
arc* U-'^^ hrnitfH. the i)rnlih-m ol i)ri(>ritv alhnatinn M'eni'^. i^flUcr. No -atuatmn of 
hniille^s re-<oiirres exits, at h*a^l not anionj.^ Uvinii! turn \\\ru where llu-re is a 
-.eernnn^lv iinhrniteil wealth ol phvsiral resonrres. as there he at verv lew eeii 
ter . <»t learnnu% there i^ -^till the lunitalHiri nt time and tec lumln^^v. The i)ri(irihes 
lit alleinativev c«»neern thenrc lves not only with the development ot j^Mials and oh 
)ei tives. hut aNo with the other stei>'' plannuu!. iJro,,^ramminM and InnU^etm^ 

Alternative , nuist he li »ti'd hv i)noritie^ aeet»rdm^: to some ^elei ted i iiteiion 
The analv IN. a. an ilhistrat ion. will he anoidiru! to the etfei t iv ene .s and.io.t ( ri 
teiia A ih-ar n-iation hip helween tiie tw»M riteria must l^e^4al)hslied Theri. altei 
e.K h .alter n.ilive ha ^ heen^ alv/e(i II! the liiL^ht ol the ehosen eiiten 



itena. It wJI he 
meet the (^o< eit^*^*^ 



arrant!ed ai iM)rdnn! to prioiitv. that t^e order m whu h thev he .1 
eiitiMia 

In t^ie clertnm cil priorities, the most dillienlt questions eent**r not at the,i \ 
trenie.s <it tlte spei tMirn whu h muld he termed > .'i verv ellec live, or \erv harm 
(.ul. liut near the eenter w|iieh unild lie teimed H pos .ihlv eltei tue. and 1 ptt . 
sii>!v liarintiil 

-The selei tion ot eltertive iironrarns. other fSi tois henu: ecpia!. w ill he t^onrl eeon 
<»niv . tlie flei tn>n »>! h.unilul pro^^ranis had 4m onomv 



10. The Proiirram of Kducatlon 

The pro|,^iam of an educational institutiO!i is expressed m the institution's an 
nnal plan It is an ttutuMowth and se).unent ot the interniediatr raiu^e plan and huihjs 
on the evaluafmn ot the .uhieveme-nt <if thi' iireviotis annual idan Mo t (dten it 
( .41 1 .ts nntiK ol a tinaiu lal huiUjet. an estimate ol Uionev income and e xpense In 
Older to tunc lion as tin effec tive prt»j!ram i)lan. it niu I c onsider the alloc ation of all 
I e .oun c . tor e.u h in o}.!iarn ' 

The i)ro|L^ram is the funetron m whu h all <he direi tional hierari hv and the work 
\n%\ levels are tt> intej^rate 

FManmin! c)ii the prj'Kt'»in le vel tannol he hxed. or do^^riialic hut r?just show 

a tlet^ree iil flexihilitv In a*rapidlv cihanKir'iH t'nviionment. ternpor^^ir v plan rnav he 
suhsutuled tor those developed lor the annual period 

The oliieelives are Ij) ecintrol tlu* ptcijtrram. to a certain extent. throuKli the hudf! 
el On this level, planning is the process that relates the ohjectives to the hud^^et 
and through the hudfTet to the proj^ram. But since traditionally the hud^:et is merely 

7 Sulnev (i. Tulunn. "The I.nnfj Term Buclgot I'rojrttmn A New Man.inrnimt Tool for t ol 
^le^rn and Univprratirn." in i'tfunutni] Ili/jhtr EtiuiOtttm, I WO /V/^V New Yorli Mi (/raw 
Hilj Hnnh Company Inc . H».^)7s pp i:iH Uil 
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a financial numerical document, educational policies must supplement the financial 
outline plan. . , 

In programing, emphasis must be placed on the budget, on the faciliting of the 
stated programs. The basis for this year's blidget is not to be last year's budget, 
but this year's program. This concept is called program budgeting and is a part of 
the PPBS system. " \ ' . 

The budget, at its best, is the financial and educational resource ejcpreiisigji^^of 
the institution's purpose, goals and objectives. The cutting ^dge of any plan is the 
budget. If oh the other hand, after careful and time consuming long-range and 
short-range educational planning, a budget having no relationship to the planning is 
drawn up and approved, planning fails to connect vvith'economic reality. The J^lan, 
and not habit?^must lead the budget. 

, • 11. 6utput Measures 

Output measures may be defined as size indicators and program- evaluation cri- 
teria that are based on tlie institutional purpose, goals and objectives and are used 
to evaluate the performance level of the program of the institution.* They may be 
divided into three types, namely effectiveness indicators, monetary criteria and size 
indicators. Effectiveness indicators, if they can be developed, are the most desirable 
ones and size -indicators, often readily available, the least meaningful ones. 

In developing output measures, the following factors may be considered: 
1. Objective-oriented output measures depend upon the objectives. 
a2. End-oriented output measures reflect what 'is to be accomplished, for whom (tar- 
get population),„not ways to accomplish objectives (means-oriented). 

3. Absence of prescribed specific numerical magnitudes. 

4. Relevancy to the specific problem. 

5. Covering all rhajor effects. . ' , 

6. Capability of meaningful quantification. 

7. Composite output measures: Eew programs can be measured with a single out- 
put measure. The composite output measure can be pooled into a single output 
measure index by applying the relative weight to each part. 

8. Definitions of^ output measures, as per person per year, etc. ^ 

12. Evaluation 

Evaluation is the comparing of present results with the purpose and goals of the 
institution. It is based on objective evidence, on experience, on subjective judgment 
or on a cofnbination of the above. The objectives must be so written that objective 
and subjective standards of acceptable performance in the various areas may be easily 

8 David A. Payne, The Specification and Measurement of Learning Outcomes (Waltham. Mas- 
sachusietts: Blaisdell Publishing House Company, 1968), p.p. 11-25. 
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„ Table 1. An Overview of: the Resources of Education 



Category 


Resources 


Selected Indicators 

■'u 


Sources 


Selectives 
Levels 




Students Time 
and Effort 


Time and Effort in * 
the 'Classroom; Time 
and Effort at Home; 
Extracu'rficuiar , ' 


Graduates 
or 

Other 
Schools 


Admission 
Standards 




Faculty/Admin- 
istration 

Time and Effort 


In Classroom 

Preparation 

Research/Service 


Graduate 
of ' 

Universi- 
ties 


Employment 
and Academic 
Promotion 
( Certifica- 
tion otandards) 


Human 
(Manpower) 


Staff Time 
and Effort 


At School 


Graduates 
of 

Other 
Schools 


Employment 
Standards 


Constituency 
Time and Effort 
and 

Parents, Alumni. 
Public 


■' c 

General Constituency^ 
Board 


Graduates 
of 

Schools 


Membership 
in Society 
and 

Election of 
Representatives 




Material, 
Supplies 


Total pe'r .Student 


Funds 


Administrators 


f 

Material 


Land and 
Buildings 


Ground (space) 
sq. ft. p^r Student - 
Bldg. sq. ft/Student 
Libr. books/Student 


Funds 


Admiaistrators 








Consti- 
tuency 
Government 


Formula 




Funds 


Tuition 


S tudents 


Students. 
Administrators 






Alumni and 
Other Gifts 


Graduate^ 
and 

Friends 


Graduates 
and 

Friends , 



developed from them. 

Evaluation concerns itself mainly with program effectiveness, because program 
effectiveness is the concrete test of the degree of achievement of the institution's 
purpose, goals and objectives. 

* # 
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, ^ . Long-Range Educational Planning 

13. Ap Overview of the Resources of Education 

An overview of the resources available 'to education is presented in Table 1. 
Human categories, include students, faculty, administrators, staff, and constituency. 
Time and effort include also the more intangible resources that facilitate the process 
of education, as, f(5r example, the ideas, innovations, and religious convictions that 
these human resources contribute. Thus the effort is viewed in broad scope. 

A possible sub-category, work technique, cannot be exactly quantitated by present 
methods and thus constitutes the least defined variable in the whole spectrum. Nev- 
ertheless, the day may come that administrators can measure more exactly the re- 
lative effectiveness of various work techniques. Even the crude aneasures that are 
available can be an indication to the input level. ^ 

Material resources include materials, supplies, land, buildings, and funds not only 
of the specific educational institution, or system, but also 'of cooperative institution-s. 
A few selected indicators are given for each category to suggest mean of analyzing 
inputs. The sources of the resources vary from institution to institution, but a few 
generalities hqld true for most institutions. All resources are somewhat selected and 
selective levels could btS^' Established. Resources represent investments and thus spe- 
cial groups show concern for the proper use of each selected resource. The re- 
sources themselves can be measured! in time, efforts, and often money. 
Primary and Secondary Resources: Primary rO^Ources are available for the process 
of education independent from other resources; for example, most human resources, 
appropriations and gifts. Secondary resources depend on the availability or capacity 
of the primary resources. For example, the total amount of tuition increase depends 
on the number and economic .level of the student body. Also, some resources are 
secondary resources because they were originally purchased with appropriations or 
received as gifts and at present perform a secondary or support function. Examples 
of this type would be campus buildings or student aid. On the other hand, in most 
institutions, the interdependence of , all resources is very great and too detailed a 
catagorization can become a question of the chicken and the egg. The assignment 
of resources as primary or secondary often affects their assignment in the input or 
output column. - . 

14. The Process of Resource Allocation 

Resource allocation follows the planning, programming, budgeting cycle. The 
planning process itself could be broken down to five sub-processes. namely the esta- 
blishment of purpose, goals, objectives, output measures, and priorities. Then fol- 
lowing programming and budgeting the cycle includes evaluation. The analysis of 
the present and past allocation of resources in education will in turn influence plan- 
ning for the next time period. 

Planning involves the largest view, locating' education in the sea of human 

~2\ ^ " 
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activitii^s and ciiartering a chosen-eourse. Programming looks for ways to travel the 
charted course, a chartable distance at a time. Alternative courses are also analyzed. 
The J)udgeting process attempts to allocate the available resources to facilitate the 
selected programs, ■ Evaluation examines how closely the plans were followed,' All 
categories have different time cycles, but there is a need for long-range plans, pro- 
grams, and budgets just as there is one /or annual, plans, programs, budgets, and 
evaluations and their re-evajuations, - < 

There isfone basic problem in the resource allocation in education : resources are 
used u^., rather than spent for a particular measurable purpose, EducaUonal insti-^ 
tution^fv-like most institutions, add and add and grow and grow without ever stopping 
to bury and cover^'their dead. Seldom d« they stop to evaluate how well or efficient 
they do what they proclaim in their bulletins. Thus we find educational pollution 
as dangerous and troublesome as industrial pollution. The smoke that once signalled 
industrial progress now also brings tears. There is a great need to re-examine the 
purpose,^ |)rocesses, and resources in education and to formulate long-range plans to 
fulfill the chosen purpose, _ ' 

^ 15. Controls in Education 

All educational planning and consideration of purpose, goals, objectives and pro- 
grams limits arid controls^ the day-by-day, .month-by-month performance on the work- 
ing level of education. This limitation is imposed in order to let the broader over- 
all view and philosophy of education, rather than the immediate, problem or i$>olated 
individual judgment, control the process of education. The degree of limitation will 
vary with the make-up of the faculty, staff and students, Excessive limitations bring 
frustrations resulting from a feeling of oppression; lack of limitations bring frustra- 
tions resulting from drifting. Present society has placed such a high value on total 
freedom that often the orderly and limiting process of planning and establishing 
goals and objectives either creates conflicts or finds its written statements ignored 
in the practice of education, 

Df, Raymond C, (iibson writes that "control of education must be as close to 
the process as boss^ble, A university, by definition, is a community of self-govern, 
ing ,*^cholars and ilfasters who pursue their disciplines in an atmosphere of maximum 
freedom. Pursuing an educational discipline means above everything else a disciplined 
human being. Faculty members must accept responsibility commensurate with their 
freedon* or accept the consequences of increasing outside control," 

Dr, Gibson suggests^ that planning be done through either a combined Board of 
Trustees that functions for^all institutions in a given systenw)r by a super board 
estai)lished for that purpose and superimposed on the existing boards for coordinat. 
ing purposes only.^ <• ^ 

0 Raymond C. Gibson, "State-Wide PlanninR for Higher Education, " The College and University . 
Journal II (Summer 1963), 42 3. . 




Long-Kange Educational ^Planning 

♦ 

The purpose and ^oii\^ of an institution, just like all the other following processes 
in education. j;hould have the strong support not the Board of Directors, educational 
leaders, teachers, hut also of the students, parents and Hie constituency. This broad 
support is one of the keys to planning, for in the final analysis, the eduei^tional insti- 
tution- will he what the constituency wants it to be. There may of course be excep- 
tions in ^this too. as in the case of a very uneducated, dispersed or oppresst'd con- 
stituency. But in a democratic soci^ty it is deemed dangerous to encourage an 
uninvolved constituency that would support its e^lucational institution and not con. 
'cern itself with the direction in, which the institution is moving. 

Kducali'i^ial institutions have been established to fill a certain need, to realize a 
p'urpose. Bducators must work toward the fulfillment of that need, that purpose. In 
this, long range educational planning is a valuable aid. 
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